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ISooit Notices 



HELPS FOR THE ELEMENTARY STUDY OF ARABIC 

The difficulty of learning to read ordinary Arabic prose is sometimes 
exaggerated, but it is certainly true that the beginner needs all the help he 
can get. There is no down-hill road to proficiency, where the goal may be 
reached without conscious effort; on the other hand, there is a way whose 
ascent is gradual and in which unnecessary obstacles are removed. Few 
there be that find it. No one could find it, it is safe to say, without an 
experienced teacher, and the expert himself is sometimes put to straits. 
Textbooks really suited to the needs of beginners whose mother-tongue is 
English are at present hard to obtain. The English version of Socin (third 
edition, translated by Kennedy, 1895) did very well as an elementary gram- 
mar, but is now out of print and unobtainable, after holding the field for 
fifteen years without any noteworthy rival. For elementary reading books 
we have been not quite so well off. Briinnow's Chrestomathy was probably 
the most useful thing of the kind, so long as it remained in the market, for it 
was adapted to Socin's Grammar, the Arabic-English vocabulary was gener- 
ally adequate, and the texts chosen were for the most part not too difficult, 
though somewhat monotonous and not sufficiently graded as regards diffi- 
culty. For several years past, however, this Chrestomathy, like the accom- 
panying Grammar, has been out of print and hard to find. The new edition, 
by Fischer of Leipzig, is only just now completed. 

Under these circumstances, the appearance of a new English series of 
elementary Arabic textbooks is a matter of considerable importance. 1 The 
series is well planned, with its grammar, three reading books, and a manual of 
prose composition, and the separate volumes are of very convenient size 
and form. The work of the editors of the series is based to a considerable 
extent on that of the great Cambridge scholar, Wright, for the Grammar is 
an abridgment of his two-volume treatise, and the most of the material in 
the First and Third Reading Books is taken from his unfinished Arabic 
Reading Book, published in 1870. 

The Grammar, which might be called the backbone of the series, contains 
about 220 pages, including more than 20 pages of paradigms. There is no 
index, but a very full table of contents. As the editor has said, quoting 

i The "Thornton Arabic Series " including the following: 1. Elementary Arabic 
Grammar, by F. D. Thornton; 1911. 2. First, Second, and Third Arabic Reading 
Books, edited by H. R. Nicholson-; 1911, 1912, 1912. 3. Arabic Prose Composition, 
compiled by T. H. Weir; 1912. The series published by The Cambridge University 
Press, England; G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
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Robertson Smith, the principal difficulty of making a short introductory- 
grammar is the twofold one of knowing what to put in and what to leave out. 
The editor of this book, Mr. Thornton, was in many ways remarkably well 
fitted for his task both by taste and by training. In answering the question, 
what to include in the elementary treatise, he has shown excellent judg- 
ment, and the task is performed with much skill. It is a difficult matter to 
cut down a work like Wright's into a beginners' book, without sacrificing 
either proportion or clearness. In the matter of leaving out, however, it 
may be questioned whether the process should not have been carried a little 
farther. It seems to the present reviewer that it would have been better to 
omit the many technical terms of the Arab grammarians, as adding unneces- 
sarily to the load which the student must carry. There can be no question 
that the thorough student of Arabic philology needs to learn, sooner or later, 
the native grammatical terms; it may certainly be doubted, however, 
whether the ordinary student of the language should ever be confronted with 
them, and to the beginner they bring much more hindrance than help. 
Among Mr. Thornton's own contributions to the book are some of the hints 
in regard to the pronunciation of the consonants. These are generally good, 
so far as they go, but they suggest anew to the initiated the futility of trying 
to learn even an occidental pronunciation of Arabic without the guidance 
of a good teacher. In the case of the guttural 'ain the hint is given: "To 
mimic baby camels is best of all." This may be true, but the suggestion 
is not likely to be very widely useful. Would it not be well to include, even 
in an elementary treatise, a brief description of each consonant in the tech- 
nical terminology of phonetics, so far as this can be done ? 

The First Reading Book — the most important volume in such a series — 
opens with a number of extracts from the Koran: The Fatiha, the "Throne 
Verse" from the Second Sura, parts of Sura 7, and Sura 64. These Koranic 
extracts, covering nearly thirty pages printed in larger type than the rest, 
are given a minute and very admirable analysis and interpretation in an 
appendix. Every word is dissected, every form explained and translated, and 
in each case the necessary reference to the Grammar is given. The system 
employed leaves nothing to be desired in clearness and conciseness, and the 
interpretation is masterly throughout. The one objection that could be made 
to this first division of the book, in which the learner is to make his first 
acquaintance with the language, is that it is unnecessarily difficult. Most of 
the Koran is rather hard reading for beginners, meat for men rather than 
milk for babes. Even the Fatiha, with its loanwords and its pair of hard 
constructions, is not an ideal point of attack, and the other passages brought 
together here are by no means among the easiest which could have been 
selected. The student who is trying to master so exacting a tongue as the 
Arabic ought to have the full benefit of the pedagogical rule, "a little at a 
time." Experience has shown that the best way to begin is to employ narra- 
tive prose texts, as plain and simple as possible both in subject-matter and in 
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grammatical structure. Many would say that in commencing work on these, 
only the few portions of the grammar which are absolutely indispensable 
should be learned, and that with this small stock-in-trade the beginner may 
go on for some time with very gradual addition to his study of morphology 
and syntax. Others would prefer to begin at the very outset with just such 
complete dissection of forms and constructions as this book contains, while 
probably all would agree that such analysis is indispensable at some early 
stage in the learner's progress. But in any case, the text analyzed should be 
easier in structure and plainer in meaning than these Koranic extracts. 
Learning by heart is a useful practice — though perhaps more so after a little 
preliminary study than at the very beginning — and for this purpose the First 
Sura is certainly to be recommended, but the other passages here chosen (with 
the exception of the "Throne Verse") are not well suited to that end. And 
finally, the difficulty of the analysis is increased, as has already been said, 
by the employment of a considerable number of strange technical terms, 
where it would have been entirely practicable to use the ordinary nomen- 
clature, applicable to Arabic as to most other languages, with which the stu- 
dent has long been familiar. After finishing the Koran selections, the 
student is advised in the Preface to continue with the last two passages in 
the book, taken from al-Makkari's account of the Arab occupation of Spain. 
Here again the selection is not entirely fortunate. The passages are excellent 
specimens of classical Arabic, and very interesting in themselves, but are too 
difficult for students in this early stage of their studies. What is more, no 
help is given in the form of explanatory notes or references to the grammar. 
The learner is simply left to get along as best he can with no other aid than 
that of a concise vocabulary. Footnotes are sorely needed, such as are pro- 
vided in the later volumes of the series. This remark applies also to the 
remainder of the book. There is still abundant room for a first reader con- 
taining texts of the same grade as those which constitute the principal part 
of Volume I of the Maja.nl 'l-Adab, and furnished throughout with such helps 
as the tyro needs. 

The Second and Third Readers are well suited to their purpose. The 
Second is compiled with good judgment from such _well-known anthologies 
as the Mustatraf, the Iqd al-Farid, the Zahr al-Adab, and others. The 
extracts are classified, and given in chronological order, and footnotes are 
provided. The Third returns to Wright's Reading Book, and contains nearly 
all of the remainder of it. The main branches of classical Arabic literature 
are represented, including poetry and rhymed prose (Hariri's eleventh 
Maqama). This volume also is furnished with footnotes and an adequate 
glossary. 

Such a chrestomathy, suited to the needs of students in the second or 
third semester, is very welcome, now that those of Kosegarten (excellent in 
its time), Arnold, and others of less merit are no longer to be had. The 
Arabic volumes of the "Semitic Study Series," edited by Professors Gottheil 
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and Jastrow, are useful books for students, but differ from those of the 
Thornton series in two chief respects: the selections from single authors are 
much longer in extent, and the vocabularies are only partial instead of com- 
plete. The former of these differences is perhaps an advantage, while the 
latter is certainly a defect. It is a pity that in so many otherwise admirable 
student books considerations of economy should compel the curtailing of 
vocabularies and notes far below what is necessary for the best results. 

The last volume of the Thornton series is the textbook of Prose Composi- 
tion, compiled by T. H. Weir, of the University of Glasgow. It begins with 
exercises on the grammar and parts of speech, followed by a few pages of mis- 
cellaneous sentences, and then gives a number of well-chosen texts from 
classical sources. The remainder of the book, some seventy pages, consists 
of extracts translated from a Cairo weekly paper, the Mu'aiyad. The 
greater part of these appeared originally in English, either in the London 
Times or in Lord Cromer's Modern Egypt. For the help of the student 
a "literal version" of each extract, approaching the Arabic idiom, is added to 
the original English. The book has a good vocabulary (77 pages). 

All in all, the Thornton series can be made extremely useful to students 
whose mother-tongue is English. The beginner who has gone beyond his 
first semester will find in these handy little volumes an easier and more 
concise introduction to the most important branches of Arabic literature 
(excepting tradition) than could be obtained elsewhere. It will probably 
be many years before another equally comprehensive anthology will be com- 
piled. 

Chakles C. Tokrey 
Yale University 

New Haven, Conn. 



THE BEGINNINGS OF ISLAM 1 

The critique of the beginnings of Islam seem, during the last few years, 
to have taken a decided turn in the right direction. The older works on 
the subject were still more or less fettered by the straightjacket of Moham- 
medan scholastic tradition; just as the whole science of Semitic linguistics 
has been shackled by the theories of the schools of Basrah and Kufah. We 
are, happily, worrying ourselves out of this straightjacket, which still held 
the acute, though somewhat erratic, Sprenger. The works of such scholars 
as Noldeke, Wellhausen, Snouck Hurgronje, Goldziher, Caetani, Lammens, 
and C. H. Becker have laid a certain foundation upon which to build. But 
the literary criticism of the Koran has lagged behind woefully. And though 
the earlier Mohammedan scholars were not averse to doubting the authen- 
ticity of received tradition in regard to the origin and composition of the 

1 Mohammed et la fin du monde. fitude critique sur l'lslam primitif. Par Paul 
Casanova, Professeur de langue et litterature arabes au College de France. Paris : Paul 
Geuthner, 1911. Pp. 83. 



